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the stigma of thriftlessness for the discharge of their racial responsi-
bilities. The facts conclusively show that they too have now
succumbed to the suicidal prudence of their betters.
The child is the exponent and the guarantor of the future.
Planning must first take its directions from the needs of the
child. This will enable us better to get a clear vision of the
future. O. E. Baker stresses the same when he says:
The possibility of national planning is only now awakening
interest. But it is not yet realised, even by the leaders of the
planning movement, so far as I am aware, that if this movement
is to be more than a passing whim of the people there must be a
change in the national psychology. This change must consist,
essentially, of a shift in emphasis from the present to the future.1
(3) The highwayless community. There is no need to repeat
what has already been explained, that there must be a clear-cut
segregation of the through traffic from the main body of the
settlement. This can be done in principle by having a number
of subsidiary roads all opening on to a circular road, or by a
highway passing the settlement at a tangent and connected with
it through a secondary road, or, it will be necessary to shift the
main road or to exchange and adapt the utilisation of two roads
to the new conditions, in order to keep the settlement itself free
from through traffic. The railway station and the industrial
district should be centred around the highway, and the outlying
agricultural colonies and the Factory Farms, if there are any,
should be within easy reach of this main transport system, in
order to make the best use of it for the distribution of products,
and for their own supplies.
One other problem should at least be hinted at. War-time
factories located in rural surroundings will need special atten-
tion. In some cases, they might be useful nuclei for a new
settlement or the extension of settlements already developed in
connection with their erection; in other cases they will not fit
into a systematic pattern of settlement and will have to be
removed. Their suitability for peace-time purposes, their
location in regard to functional space-time relations, their
linkages to other industries and the possibility of part-time work,
all these points will have to be investigated.
The plans which a new agricultural life requires will be drastic
if they are to be efficient in the interest of the Nation. Reforms
of a minor character will not do, even though they may be attrac-
tive and appear to be based on ** successful '* experience in other
countries, as, for instance, " Subsistence Holdings". It would
be nothing short of a catastrophe if, under the pressure of
1 Presidential address.   Ibid.